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OS AP TEN TT A 
BY 
Inutup Evans, O.P. 


Vergente mundi vespere, 

Uti sponsus de thalamo, 

Egressus honestissima 

Virginis matris clausula.1 
THE coming of Christ our Lord is an end and a beginning: an end 
to the world of waiting, of the promise that is to be fulfilled; a 
beginning of the world of the new creation that springs from his 
birth in human flesh. 

It is at Vespers, at the evening prayer of the Church, that his 
coming is solemnly commemorated on the seven days before 
Christmas. Each evening he is named and praised and invoked in 
the Magnificat antiphon, gracing the words of his Mother, ‘My 
soul magnifies the Lord; my spirit has found joy in God, who is 
my Saviour’. 

O Sapientia. The first evening names our Lord as Wisdom, 
‘coming forth from the mouth of the Most High,? reaching from 
one end to another, ordering all things mightily and with sweet- 
ness’: come to teach us the way of prudence’. The pattern for 
each of the seven antiphons is the same: the naming of the Lord 
who is to come, the expansion of that name and then the suppli- 
cation. The melody, too, is constant: rising in praise and falling 
away at the final invoking. 

He is named first of all as Wisdom, eternal, before all creation. 

_May he who is all-wise hasten his new creation: may he teach us 
Prudence, the virtue which rules all others, enabling our minds 
to discern what is right and then to pursue it, making it our own. 

O Adonai. ‘O God-of-the-Covenant and Ruler of the House of 
Israel, who appeared to Moses in the burning bush and gave the 

* Law on Sinai: Come, redeem us with outstretched arm’. The 
~ second evening draws us nearer, Christ is named as the God of 
the promises made to the chosen people; he guided Israel out of 
captivity and brought her into the inheritance assured to Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob. Now, in the fulness of time we await the 
fulness of promise. He redeemed his people from the yoke of 


1 ‘When the evening of the world was drawing on, as a bridegroom from the 
nuptial chamber, Thou didst come forth from the most noble womb of the 
Virgin Mother’. (From Vesper hymn for Advent.) 

2 Ecclus. xxiv. 5. 3% Wisdom viii. 1. 
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Egypt: may he redeem us from the yoke of sin. Already the light — 
of his appearing—‘the people that walked in darkness have seen 
a great light’4—is prefigured in the glow of the bush that burned 
but was not consumed, in the lightning of his hidden countenance 
on the mountain. 

O Radix Jesse, ‘O Root of Jesse, standing for an ensign of the 
people, before whom kings are silent,6 and whom the nations 
implore: ‘Come, deliver us and do not tarry!’ The Son of David is 
coming into his temple. He is the flower, the Virgin Mother is the 
branch. And it is here that Isaias speaks of the seven gifts that 
rest upon him. There were seven days of creation: seven days 
now ot waiting for the new creation, engraced with the seven gilts 
of his Holy Spirit. The world is still, looking to the birth that will 
bring re-birth to all creation. 

O Clavis David. ‘O Key of David and Sceptre of the House of 
Israel, opening where none may close, closing where none may 
open: Come, bring forth the prisoners from the prison-house 
where they sit in darkness and in the shadow of death’.8 Christ is 
the key who will unlock the new Temple that is his incarnation : 
the six-sided symbol which the Jews called the Key of David, 
God’s buckler, is too the star that will shine over Bethlehem. 
The time of captivity is at an end: the labyrinth is opened and 
the way of redemption made plain. ‘The Holy Child brings to their 
fulfilment all the types and shadows of the years of waiting. 

O Oriens. ‘O Day-spring,? splendour of eternal light40 and Sun 
of Righteousness:11 Come, enlighten those that sit in darkness 
and in the shadow of death’. Fiat lua! The light of creation cleaves 
the chaos: now, ‘Behold a Man, The Orient is his name’!2 as 
Zacharias had foretold. “He shall build a temple to the Lord’; the 
temple of a new creation, a new heaven and a new earth filled 
with the light of his coming. So, too, another Zacharias will 
declare: ‘Such is the merciful kindness of our God, which has 
bidden him come to us, like a dawning (Orient) from on high, to 
give light to those who live in darkness, in the shadow of death, 
and to guide our feet into the way of peace’ .18 

O Rex gentium. ‘O King of the nations and their desire,t44 O 
corner-stone making of twain one: Come, save man, created out 
of the dust’. He springs from the house of Israel, but he ig Lord 
of all, the auswer to the longing of unnumbered peoples hidden in 
the darkness of paganism, unchosen until now. He is the recon- 
ciler; ‘He is our bond of peace’, says St Paul, ‘he has made the 
two nations one, breaking down the wall that was a barrier between 
us, the enmity there was between us, in his own mortal nature’ .15 
No one is exempt from the power of his coming: all men that ever 
were or ever shall be are established on the rock of his dominion. 


4 Isai. ix.2. 5 Isai. xi. 10. 6 Isai. lii. 15. 7 Apoc. iii.7. 8 Isai. xlii. 7 
9 Luke i. 78,79. 10 Wisdom vii. 26. ii Mal. iv.2. 12 Zach. vi. 12. 
13 Luke i. 78, 79. 14 Aggeus ii. 8. 15 Hphes. ii. 14,15. 
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May all men ever more and more acknowledge his power, may 
they be built up as living temples from the corner-stone of hig love. 
O Emmanuel, ‘O God-with-us, our King and our Law-giver, 
the Expectation and Salvation of all peoples:16 Come, save us, 
our Lord and our God’. The cycle is complete. He, the eternal 
Wisdom, the consummation of prophecy, the hope of all peoples, 
is coming to dwell amongst us. Not remotely, but intimately, in 
our own nature; for the Word is to become flesh, and henceforth 
‘we are limbs of his body; flesh and bone we belong to him’.17 
So it is that we can echo the words of Moses and Aaron, ‘In the 
evening you shall know that the Lord has brought you forth out 
of the land of Egypt’,18 for here is the new deliverance. No longer 
from afar, in fear and trembling under the whip of the Law: near 
now, in our human nature, for ‘he has been through every trial, 
fashioned as we are, only sinless, Let us come boldly, then, before 
the throne of grace, to meet with mercy, and win that grace which 
will help us in our needs’.19 
The naming of Christ begins with Wisdom and ends with 
Emmanuel, his dwelling with and in us. He is the one Christ, 
eternal, the Messiah, the Lord. But at Bethlehem, in the crib, 
we see him bereft of power, helpless in the arms of his Mother. 
But here indeed is his majesty most plainly seen, his wisdom 
revealed, for 
Beatus Auctor saecult 
Servile corpus induit: 
Ut carne carnem liberans, 
Ne perderet quos condidit.20 


Dee TOON Vl On sl Awe OG Ya N ANE EE 
BY 
I. M. Hatnus 


~ GuristiaAN worship began with the bestowal of a Name. lt ends 
with the adoration of that Name. When the angel Gabriel told the 
Virgin Mother what her little son should be called he started a 
devotion that has run like a red thread through all the worship of 
the Church and seems destined to last while time shall last and 
till time shall be no more. One surmises if among the things the 
wondering shepherds and the adoring magi asked was the name 
by which he should be called, and if the Virgin Mother in her 
graciousness entrusted to them that high secret which they carried 
so joyously back with them as they returned to their own fields or 
their own country by another way. Anyway, eight days after he was 


16 Gen. xlix.10. 17 Ephes. v. 30. 18 Exod. xvi.6. 19 Hebr. cbyey bss, Wey 

20 ‘he blessed Ghar of the world assumed the body of a servant, so that, 
redeeming flesh through his own flesh, he might not lose those whom he 
created’. (From Lauds hymn for Christmastide.) 
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born, he was publicly given that Name which is above every name 
and before which every knee shall bow, of things in heaven and 
of things on earth and things under the earth. 

1t was not of course in itself a new name, or one that had not 
been borne by other members of his race, though to it now was 
attached a peculiar significance that was forever to distinguish it 
from that of all others, for the angel added, ‘for he shall save his 
people from their sins’. Four others at least had borne it, The 
great Leader into the Promised Land was Joshua—Jesus—the son 
of Nun, called so by St Stephen in his sermon to his murderers. 
Another great Jesus was High Priest at the time Zerobbabel 
rebuilt the Temple in Jerusalem. Yet another was the author of 
the book Keclesiasticus, while yet another was a forefather of our 
blessed Lord according to the genealogy of St Luke: ‘Er who was 
of Jesus who was of Hliezer’ (Luke iii. 28.) 

The most cursory reading of the New Testament will make 
manifest that a particular power and significance was attached to 
the revelation of the Holy Name, for its particular significance 
lay in the fact of its being a revealed Name. St Paul speaks of 
no man being able to call Jesus Lord but by the Holy Ghost, and 
by that he meant not some esoteric mystery reserved for a few 
initiated but none the less a divine gift, as our blessed Lord 
spoke of it to St Peter as being revealed to him by ‘my Father 
which is in heaven’. Indeed, our blessed Lord himself seems to 
have laid emphasis upon the prevailing power of his Name, as he 
told his disciples that in his Name they should cast out devils and 
gave to them that assurance of the fulness of answered prayer 
when they had learnt to ask for things in his Name. ‘If ye shall 
ask anything in my Name I will do it’. So too was the reward 
unfailing to them if they gave a cup of cold water to a little child 
or received a child in his Name; so too was the reward of his 
Presence sure to the two or three who gathered together in his 
Name; so too was it to be full and complete for all who left house 
and kindred and land for his Name’s sake. 


And so it would seem that in the first use of the new power that 
came to them at Pentecost, the Apostles made literal use of the 
Holy Name in all they did. To the lame man at the Gate Beauti- 
ful of the Temple St Peter answered, ‘In the Name of Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth rise up and walk’. His witness of what happened to 
the enquiring Jews was that ‘His Name, through faith in his 
Name, has given him perfect soundness in the presence of you 
all’, and it was that very fear that roused the chief priests to 
forbid them any longer to preach in the Name. So did the early 
Christians rejoice to suffer for the Name. To Cornelius Peter 
preached, ‘To him give all the prophets witness that through his 
Name whosoever believeth shall receive remission of their sins’ 
(Acts, X 43). Indeed the whole battle of the acts and the work 
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of the disciples seems to have been carried on over the Name and 
it must needs have been so while the dogmatic side of the Church’s 
life was being formulated. St Paul, too, makes great use of it, and 
one would expect it above all to be dear to St John, as he declared 
the power to become the sons of God should be given to them that 
believe in his Name and to say that the final reward of persever- 
ance should not only be that of the beatific vision that they should 
see his face but that ‘his Name’ should be written on their 
foreheads. 

And when Christianity was driven underground and the first 
persecuted Christians began to meet in the holes and caves of the 
catacombs, it was still the sacred name, mysteriously written or 
engraved in letters and symbols, or whispered among themselves, 
that sustained their faith and gave them that gladness of mutual 
recognition that became the victory sign of the early martyrs of 
the Church; and one most dear inscription of the catacombs still 
inspires cur prayers, ‘Jesus esto mihi Jesu’. 

It will be natural therefore, too, to look in the records of the 
Fathers, of all the mystics down the centuries, of the monastic 
life of the Church, to find there once again that peculiar tender- 
ness and reverence which the mention of the holy Name seems 
always to evoke. Long before the devotion became a recognised 
fact of the Church’s official liturgy, St Bernard wrote, in his still 
strangely moving way, of all that it had come to mean to him. 
Scholar, student, man of affairs that he was, he comes down at 
once to the simplicity of a little child as he lingers over the music 
of the Name. ‘Whence think you that great light of faith, and no 
less sudden than great, which in the dawn of Christianity illumined 
the whole world except for the preaching of the Name of Jesus. 
But the Name of Jesus is not only a light. Dry is the food which 
this oil does not moisten, insipid whatever this salt does not 
season. If you write, your composition has no charm unless I read 
therein the Name of Jesus, Jesus is honey to the mouth, melody 


~ in the ear, jubilation in the heart. There is nothing so efficacious 


as the Name of Jesus for restraining the motions of anger, dispers- 
ing the swellings of pride, curbing the passions of the flesh, 
banishing every unlawful desire. What hardness of heart, what 
slothful torpidity, what rancour of spirit, what weariness and 
disgust have ever been able to resist the potent influence of that 
all saving Name. Whoever agitated or rebuffed by the billows of 
doubt has not found his mind suddenly illuminated with the clear 
light of certitude the moment he invoked the illustrious Name’. 
And out of that devotion came those incomparable hymns of 
devotion—‘Jesu, the very thought of thee’, ‘O Jesu, King most 
wonderful’, ‘O Jesu thou the beauty art’. 

But it was the Dominicans who first raised the devotion to an 
official place in the Church’s worship and amongst whom it still 
holds high place in their regular offices and liturgy. In 1274 the 
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Council of Lyons urged a greater devotion to the holy Name as 
a means of more reverent participation in worship among Chris- 
tians and prescribed bowing at the name of Jesus especially when 
it was mentioned at Mass. In September of the same year Pope 
Gregory X issued a bull to the Master General of the Dominicans 
committing to that Order the spread of the devotion. Better to 
fulfil this mandate the Dominicans founded the Society of the 
Holy Name of Jesus, which has ever remained attached to, and 
under the government of, the Order. By the end of the sixteenth 
century it had become an official feast of the Church, celebrated 
naturally at the Feast of the Circumcision, though the date of its 
observance seems to have varied in the different Orders of the 
Church and indeed in different countries: for some reason in 
England it was celebrated on 7th August. In the Dominican Order 
today there is a procession in honour of the holy Name each 
month on the second Sunday, during which the hymns Jesu 
dulcis memoria, Jesu Rex admirabilis and Jesu nostra Redemp- 
tio are sung. 

It was a Franciscan who was later to be responsible for the 
greater spread of the devotion, In the early years of the fifteenth 
century St Bernardino of Siena took it up with great enthusiasm 
and with the persuasive eloquence and humour of the Franciscan 
preacher spread it far and wide till Siena became indeed the City 
of the Holy Name, He carried a tablet round his neck with the 
sacred monogram inscribed in it surrounded by the rays of the 
sun in memory of Isaiah’s words: ‘Unto you that fear my name 
will the sun of righteousness arise with healing in his wings’. 
Together with his friend St John Capistran he preached to great 
crowds in the Piazza, turned the occupation of the makers of 
playing cards into the much more lucrative one of making little ° 
tablets of the holy Name, with it ‘he blessed the sick, wrought 
great miracles’, exhibited the tablet to the faithful and invited 
them to prostrate themselves before the holy Name. No visitor to 
Siena will fail to notice the large monogram cut in stone above 
the Porta Camollia of the city, or overlook it in the art and 
workmanship of Siena’s treasures. To him, too, is ascribed the 
authorship of that most beautiful of medieval devotions, the 
Litany of the Holy Name, which is still the prayer most used by 
those to whom the devotion has become most dear. It consists of 
a number of petitions addressed to the Name of Jesus, describing 
and enlarging upon it both in its human and divine significance, 
expressed in the language of scripture or the words of the faith of 
the Church. It collects up into itself all the burning devotion, all 
the tender affection of that of which St Bernard had already 
spoken. It may have been from his early membership of the con- 
fraternity of the holy Name that St Ignatius Loyola gave to his 
new Order the name of the Society of Jesus. 

Jn the sixteenth century there appeared that charming hook of 
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devotion called ‘The Jesus Psalter’ or the poor man’s psalter, The 
author was a certain Richard Whitford, Brigettine monk, the 
friend of Erasmus and St Thomas More, chaplain to Fox, Bishop 
of Winchester. He loved to call himself ‘The poor wretch of Syon’. 
The original MS was in the library of the Marquis of Abergavenny 
and was edited by a Sir Henry Gough of the Middle Temple for 
the Marquis of Bute. It is divided into fifteen sections of petition, 
rather after the form of the Rosary, with ten repetitions of the 
holy Name in threefold form, followed by the prayer—with prayers 
for mercy, help, strength, comfort, for constancy and stability, 
for a holy death, for purgation here, for the avoidance of evil 
company, for grace to ask for help, for perseverance, for the grace 
of attention, for the grace of conformity. The 150 petitions are 
based obviously on the Psalter and the prayers themselves con- 
tain many strangely winsome and beautiful petitions. It became 
a very popular lay devotion, and its use was widespread, especially 
among Catholics in penal times, and it was attractively reprinted 
by St Dominic’s Press some years ago. 

It would be an interesting study to follow the devotion as it is 
expressed in the wide and long field of hymnology. But hymn- 
ology is obviously the most prolific field for the devotion, from 
the hymns of St Bernard no less than to those of Charles Wesley. 
Indeed no little of the power of the Wesley revival was due to 
Wesley’s own affection for the hymns that belong to the devotion. 
Jesu Lover of my soul is a not unworthy successor of Jesu the 
very thought of thee. But what is interesting to discover, too, is 
that there is a like devotion to be found in the worship of the 
Orthodox Church. It is true that in the Orthodox Church 
there is no official feast of the holy Name, and the Prayer of Jesus 
is not liturgical. But it may be used and is used, especially in 
monasteries, as sometimes a substitute for the official office. Thus 
a certain number of recitations of ‘Lord Jesus Christ have mercy 
on me’ may be used instead, and the monks make several hun- 
dred prostrations in its use every day. It is also very largely used 
as a method of prayer by the laity, though without the prostra- 
tions. The method is perhaps best illustrated in that attractive 
little book, The Way of a Pilgrim, translated from the Russian by 
RB. M. French, with a foreword by Bishop Frere (Philip Alan). 
It tells the story of a typical Russian pilgrim who set out from 
place to place in search of the secret of praying without ceasing. 
After a long search he found it at last in a method suggested by 
a ‘starets’, which consisted largely in the continued repetition of 
‘Lord Jesus have mercy on me’. And this by long and frequent 
repetition he found the high road to that state of continued recol- 
lectedness that he had so long sought for and hitherto in vain. 

And go it would seem that here is a form of devotion wherein lies 
a common denominator for many varying types of person and 
devotion, It belongs of course to the affective side of prayer, 
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though it would be a grievous mistake to dub it as just senti- 
mental or mechanical. The early Jews shrank from pronouncing 
the name of God, shrank from destroying a bit of paper for fear 
that the Sacred Name might be inscribed thereon. So that the 
origin of this devotion arose largely from a desire effectively to 
safeguard the Holy Name from blasphemies and the light way it 
was too often used in medieval times. Those who come to know 
something of its meaning will not want easily or lightly to speak 
of or use it now. But if used faithfully according to each man’s 
attrait, may it not still be a way towards that unity to which all 
our prayers are directed? It has the inestimable advantage of an 
approach to unity, apart from the immediate dogmatic side and 
is therefore most likely to affect the lay mind, and if it was more 
faithfully used and followed perhaps we should find ourselves in 
the end nearer to one another than we dreamed. Nor does the 
devotion belong to that rather sickly, sentimental, individualistic 
type of devotion we have come to know and dislike in a certain 
type of religious manual. Those who have learnt to use it and love 
it most have always been the saints and mystics, and there is very 
little that is sentimental about them, but it has brought to them 
all that virility and single-eyed outlook that has been the hallmark 
of their holiness. It is striking in the long pages of their bio- 
eraphies how many of them have died, from St Stephen to St 
Joan of Arc, from her to Charles de Foucauld, with only the word 
‘Jesus’ on their lips—and there is nothing very sentimental about 
dying. Nor need such a devotion any more than that of the Rosary 
be in any way mechanical or wooden. It is mechanical to go up a 
ladder, but it leads at last to a view from the house-top. It is 
mechanical to play over and over again the scales of the piano, 
but it produces at last the pianist who plays so smoothly that we 
say he does it without effort. It seems mechanical to repeat some 
loved name; but it is sometimes all we can or want to say, and 
neither time nor repetition will stale the sound of the ‘sweetest 
carol ever sung, sweetest word of mortal tongue, Jesus, Precious 
Jesus’. 

And finally, perhaps here too is a field for psychological explora- 
tion not yet fully investigated, as we learn the most effective way 
of gathering up the twisted threads of our divided personalities 
when they are woven together at long last by the magic of the 
Name of him in whom are all the treasures of wisdom and know- 
ledge hidden, and with a new adoring gladness we in our turn 
learn to sing: 

‘Tis the Name that whoso preacheth 
Speaks like music to the ear, 
Who in prayer this Name beseecheth 

Sweetest comfort findeth near, 
Who its perfect wisdom reacheth 
Heavenly joy possesseth here, 
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EL Ee wea YO" Pr ENS 
BY 

. CONRAD PEpPLER, O.P. 

T'uroucH the door of conversion we step out on to the way of 
perfection opening out before us like a rugged path leading up a 
steep hillside in some enchanted island. Looking up we see the 
way as strenuous but of incredible beauty. The brilliant greens of 
the hillside conceal some soft and smelly quagmires on either side 
of the path, but from the open door the vision appears stimulating 
and invigorating. The first view is of the general life of the Church, 
the island populated by a community all working together, help- 
ing each other up the side of the hill, marking out the waterlogged 
patches, stumbling here and slipping there, but not alone, as many 
helping hands stretch out to pick up the stumbler. They sing, too, 
and recite as they work together a common song and a common 
poem of praise to the Lord on the heights. There are many 
choruses. Some of these men and women have cracked and harsh 
voices; but they all sing as they go. The door has opened into the 
liturgical life of the Church. 

Brought up in the ecclesiastical tradition, and devoting his 
whole life to the choir, reciting the seven Penitential Psalms, the 
Psalter (to ‘ding upon David’ he calls it in Passus III, 486) or the 
Breviary, attending Masses in those older Gothic or newer Perpen- 
dicular churches, following with care the Liturgical cycle, William 
Langland had naturally a fundamentally liturgical type of spiri- 
tuality. This attitude is most important for the present stage at 
which we are now imagining the soul. For having done its best to 
leave the communal, the social sins of the world, it finds itself 
living in the communal life of salvation. Its prayer is communal; 
its approach to God is not isolated or solitary. 

For Langland the liturgy was no mere prayer-wheel, by which 
he gained a living. He evidently tried to pay attention to the words 
he was reciting. Unlike many friars and clerics of his day who seem 
to have prayed for money and paid no heed to what they did,t he 
made his own the words of David, of the Gospels, of the Doctors of 
the Church. Apt quotations from the Psalter, for example, appear 
on every page. 

As Holywrit witnesses when men say their graces: ae, 

Aperis tu manum tuam, et imples omne animal benedictione. 
Thus he considers the death of the rich who have their reward in 
this life: ‘eee ‘ 

And when they die they are disavowed, as David says in the 

Psalter: 
Dormierunt et nihil invenerunt. 


1 Therefore I am in fear that the folk of Holy Church 
Pass over as other do their hours and offices. (Passus XV, 414). 
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And in another passage also: 
Velut somnium surgentium, Domine, in civitate tua, et ad 
nihilum rediges. (Passus XIV, 70 and 189.) 

We could multiply such quotations indefinitely. While some are 
obvious maxims trom the New ‘l'estament, many of the applica- 
tions are ingenious and reveal an unflagging attention to the mean- 
ing of the words recited (cf. for example, X, 70). 

‘he Mass, the Sacraments and the Liturgy are for Langland the 
first essentials in the life of grace, and without them in the ordinary 
course the soul remains in sin. When Contrition suggests Friar 
Flattery as a more comfortable physician for sin than Penance, 
Conscience replies : 

I know no better doctors 
Than parson or parish priest, penitence or bishop 
Except Piers the Plowman, who has power above all men. 
(Passus XX, 315-7). 
And again earlier: 
But we Christian creatures have the cross in honour, 
Are firm in the faith, God forbid otherwise, 
And have clerks to keep us so and those who will come after us. 
(Passus XV, 619-21). 
The ecclesiastical structure of the Church, made up as it is of 
external signs of inward grace, provides the necessary basis for the 
firm faith which begins at conversion, The priests are ministers of 
the spiritual life and there is no by-passing them. Langland insists 
on this in the poem which overflows with powerful condemnation 
of the laxity, simony and lechery of the clergy. He is critical indeed 
but not anti-clerical, following in this a similar refrain to that of his 
great contemporary in Italy, St Catherine. No matter what the 
character of the minister, Langland followed the liturgy celebrated 
by him with deep understanding and devotion. His most striking 
vision, that of the harrowing of hell, takes place approximately on 
Palm Sunday, and the outward ceremonies of the day become 
almost inextricably mingled with the inner vision. The words of the 
liturgy constantly burst in: 
How the children chanted gloria laus to Jesus, 
Then Faith cried from his window ‘A Fili David’. 
(Passus XVIII, 8 and 14). 
The voices of the turba crying, ‘Crucifige’, ‘Tolle’, ‘Ave Raby’, and 
the Christus’s ‘Consummatum est’ (id 40 sqq.) evidently echo the 
sung Passion of that day. By transforming the liturgy into a vision, 
the church doors have become the gates of hell, the crowds outside 
around the crucifix represent the company of Christians round the 
victorious Christ, and the doors are opened to release the patriarchs 
and prophets, populi in tenebris, to receive the glory they had 
awaited in bondage ‘for seven hundred winters’ (Passus XVIII, 
331-842). 
Again, it is after the Offertory when the sacrifice of the Mass has 
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begun and Calvary about to be re-enacted on the altar that Lang- 
land has a realistic vision of Jesus and Piers suffering victoriously 
on the cross. (Passus XIX, 1 sqq). 

_ The Mass indeed appears frequently as the central act of Chris- 
tian worship, so that vices at its celebration are particularly blame- 
worthy—Envy is distracted from attention at Mass by Elene’s new 
jacket (Passus V, 218) and Wrath encourages wrangling among 
widows in the pews (id. 277—ep. id. 583 and XIII, 405). To the 
sacrifice of the Mass the repentant sinner first turns his steps (Pas- 
sus V, 425) and there he finds the most fruitful type of penance 
(id. 572). Holy Communion for this liturgical Englishman took its 
place naturally in the framework of the Mass, so that he ‘went to 
holy mass and to be houseled after’ (Passus XIX, 8). This neces- 
sary food for the spirit must be taken by the faithful Christians ‘ag 
help for their health once monthly, or as often as they have need’ 
(id. 3889 sqq.). The man who has been baptized and shriven in the 
blood of Christ, ‘shall never be stalwart, till he hag eaten his 
body and drunk his blood’ (Passus XVII, 97): 

So God’s body my brothers unless it be worthily taken, 
Will condemn us at Doomsday as the writing did the Hebrews 
(Passus XII, 92-3). 
When he discusses the extent and means of salvation, he naturally 
gives supreme importance to baptism, although a pagan like Tro- 
janus may be saved without the physical sacrament through the 
other types of baptism—by blood or desire (Passus XIX, 89 sqq.). 
For the ordinary Christian the sacrament of Penance is one of the 
primary means of entering on the spiritual life so long as it is 
undertaken genuinely with true contrition and followed by satis- 
faction. 
But shrift of mouth is worth more if men are contrite inwardly, 
For shrift of mouth slays sin, be it ever so deadly. 
Per confessionem to a priest peccata occiduntur, 
Where contrition drives it down till it becomes venial; 
As David says in his psalter: et quorum tecta sunt peccata. 
But satisfaction seeks out the root, slays it and voids it; 
It is unseen and sore no longer, but seems a wound healed. 
. _ (Passus XIV, 99-105, cf. V, 735.) 
It is needful to insist upon this liturgical and sacramental side 
of English spirituality, for although the mystics, and particularly 
the later ones, make little mention of it, they necessarily pre- 
suppose it as the foundation of the whole spiritual life. Hilton 
states it briefly thus: ‘Therefore it is good for each man to shrive 
him to our Lord and sing to his name. Shrift goeth before, and 
song cometh after; by shrift is the soul cleansed and through sing- 
ing is it kept in cleanness’ (Bonum Est, c. 1). The same author 
devotes a chapter to show ‘that the certain prayer in speech 
ordained by God and of Holy Church is best for them that are 
newly turned to God’ (The Scale: c. 27). In this point there is a 
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considerable difference in attitude between these earlier English 
writers and that of the Spanish Mystics. In the latter part of the 
Ascent of Mount Carmel the Doctor of Mystical Theology seems 
almost to adopt a critical and antipathetic spirit to ecclesiastical 
ceremonial. In the England of the 14th century the country was 
already flooded with devotional literature like the Layfolks’ Mass 
Book, and Prymers, and Guides to Curates; and these writers seem 
on the whole to presuppose this. Not so William Langland; he is 
delineating the beginning and growth of the spiritual life in the 
common man, and so he needs to presuppose nothing. He forms 
a bridge between the common prayer-book literature and the 
mystical literature of the time. 
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CHARLES DE FoucaAuLp’s silent death at Tamanrasset on December 
1st, 1916, was the crowning proof, in a life full of them, of the 
falsity of that remark of an Arab’s to Hrnest Psichari: ‘Oui, vous 
autres frangais, vous avez le royaume de la terre; nous, les Maures, 
nous avons le royaume du ciel. The kingdom of heaven was surely 
opened to this Frenchman who had lived prepared for such a death; 
for in one of his notebooks, found after his death, was discovered 
this sentence, written at the head of the page: Vivre comme si tu 
devais mourir martyr aujourd'hui. 

His life is too well known for it to be recounted once again; but 
it is useful for many reasons to attempt an estimate of the in- 
fluence of that life, and to try and fathom to some degree Pére 
' Charles’s intentions and motives, to seek, even, an interpretation 
of that living martyrdom that was his life. 

He died to all outward seeming a failure; yet how often is that 
the lot of the saints. His diaries, his letters, all record his great 
desire for some companions to share his solitude. Not that he did 
not desire a solitary life, but that he would people the Sahara with 
solitaries, preaching the Gospel by prayer, by penance, by example, 
by charity. 

They never came. Pere Charles de Foucauld died alone except 
tor his enemies. But they are in the Sahara, now, his solitaries. 
He did not die in vain. . 

Of all Charles de Foucauld’s writings—considerable in quantity: 
they have lately been typed ready to send to Rome in view of the 
promotion of his Cause, and number 15,925 quarto sheets—two 
small books will yield a fruitful harvest to the reflective reader who 
will study them in search of their author: they are his Evangile 
presenté aux pauvres du Sahara and his Directoire. 
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_ It was his constant conviction that with the poor sons of Islam 
it was hardly possible to start right away presenting them with the 
great Christian dogmas. They must be prepared by charity and 
prayer. This, to the best of his ability, he did. He wrote also that 
when the time came he, or more likely his successors, should be 
ready for the work that there would be to do—the reaping and 
garnering of the great harvest that was waiting. He understood 
that future audience and their ways of thought: the apostolate 
must be adapted to them, When a voice, not his perhaps, should 
be uplifted in the desert, it must not cry in vain. 

He knew with what he had to contend. How often had he heard 
the boast that is also the Credo of the Mahometan. His answer had 
no need of boasting, but it was clear and to the point: ‘The last of 
the prophets was our Lord, Jesus, whom God had promised to 
' Adam .. . between Adam and Jesus were many prophets, the 
chief of whom were Noé, Abraham, Isaac . . . Malachias, John 
the Baptist. Since our Lord there has not been, there will not 
be any until the end of the world, for God has taught us by the 
mouth of our Lord that . .« our religion will remain until the 
last judgment, without any change’. God is always God, but 
Mahomet is no longer his prophet. And Pére Charles proceeds, 
with little commentary, with no paraphrase, to heap up quota- 
tions from the prophets and prophecies concerning our Lord: 
Isaac, David, down to Jeremias and Michas. If he wrote for the 
future, his mission was then no less clear to him: “One must not 
try to make conversions for a long time, but to seek to love, to 
cherish, to enter into close contact with the natives. . . if this is 
done, at the end of a variable time . . . twenty-five, fifty, a 
hundred years, conversions will come of themselves in the same 
way that fruit ripens on the tree, and in proportion as the general 
education of the natives increases’. But he saw well that if the 
Mahometans of the desert never saw a priest, never came in con- 
tact with Christians, save with men who were Christian in name 
alone and sought merely to exploit them, giving an example not 
of virtue but of vice, the way of their conversion would be blocked 
and they would come to hate our holy religion. 

Here lies the explanation of his poor and solitary life. Here can 
be seen, too, another characteristic that occurs so constantly in 
his life—before his conversion as after it. He did nothing by 
halves. As a young officer he set out to enjoy himself: so well did 
he do so that he was sent away from his regiment on account of 
the scandal he was causing. He decides later to explore Morocco. 
He carries through his expedition in the face of well-nigh insuper- 
able difficulties and untold hardships. He is converted, and again 
there are no half measures. He must live the Gospel to the 
letter. He tries his vocation with the Cistercians, and leaves them 
after seven years because the life is not hard enough nor poor 
enough. He goes to Nazareth in search of that same poverty, and 
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finds it eventually in the Sahara as priest and solitary, ‘taking 
there Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament, and suffering and praying 
for the forgotten and abandoned Touaregs. ‘his peaceful pene- 
tration into the desert was surely a pattern for missionary work 
nearer home. Mutatis mutandis of course, for the white habit, the 
almost Arab costume, the manner of life, were meant for a certain 
locality only. But the method in its essence is as applicable to 
the English countryside as it was to the Touareg population in the 
Sahara in the first decades of this century. 

If Pére de Foucauld died alone leaving no one to follow him, 
the Sahara is, for all that, not now without its solitaries who 
carry on his tradition. On 8th September, 1933, the late Cardinal 
Verdier gave the white habit and scapular sewn with the heart 
surmounted by a cross to the first five brothers of the Sacred 
Heart (Les Petits Fréres du Sacré Coeur). Their first hermitage 
is established at El-Abiodh in the Sud-Oranais in Algeria, and 
in 1934 their church was completed. Their life is fashioned on Pére 
de Foucauld’s ideal, but in some respects they have developed 
the points of the rule he left. 

Readers of his life will remember the great part exposition of 
the Blessed Sacrament played in his devotional life. This tradition 
is continued at El-Abiodh. On the other hand it is impossible not 
to be struck, in the different rules that Pére de Foucauld drew 
up for these followers that never came, at the almost complete 
lack of emphasis on the liturgical side of worship. The Divine 
Office seems almost neglected. Yet the Divine Office is part of the 
official worship of God by the Church. To insist on exposition, 
which after all is not a normal part of the Church’s worship, to 
the detriment of what is a regular, integral part, gives, to say 
the least, a lop-sided effect. Yet one can understand how it came 
about in de Foucauld’s case. He was converted and made his first 
steps in his renewed Christian life under the influence of a holy 
French secular priest (the Abbé Huvelin); he followed the life of 
a Parisian parish church where, save for his low Mass of a week- 
day, a possible high Mass of a Sunday, regular liturgical life as 
it is practised nowadays only, unfortunately, in the older religious 
orders of the Church, was a thing unknown. It has béen said, 
moreover, that one of his reasons for leaving the Cistercians was 
that too much time was given to Psalmody and not enough to 
private prayer in the presence of the Blessed Sacrament. How- 
ever this may be it is certain that in his first project of a Rule 
(1896: before he was a priest therefore), seven and a half hours 
daily were to be consecrated to prayer, but there was to be no 
Office (nous ne pouvons pas songer a réciter le saint Office). In its 
place, mental prayer, adoration of the Blessed Sacrament, two 
(entire) Rosaries a day. 

His second project (1901) goes indeed a step further. He will 
have priests in the congregation, they will be bound to the 
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oh eee che iene no choir, but the priests will recite the 
vite sae fas sas ee pect the Blessed Sacrament exposed. 
Bet hae t) scheme (1911), the project of missionary — 
‘ions the Divine Office recited in common, but with 
no choral obligation—one wonders how this would have worked 
out in practice; the Office is never to be sung, Apparently the 
iraternity at El-Abiodh has modified this somewhat; they say 
Office chorally, they sing Mass, Vespers and Compline daily. 

The special mission of the Brothers of the Sacred Heart is to 
promote the reign of Jesus and of charity, in their own hearts and 
the hearts of others. ‘They will live only in missionary countries, 
and try to adapt themselves as to language and conditions of life 
to the place of their residence. Thus their chapel and whole 
hermitage is built in the style of their country. All the public 
prayers of the community, save what are of obligation in Latin, 
are said in Arabic. And so on, The Brothers have their counterpart 
in the Sisters of the Sacred Heart, founded some ten years ago; 
they have two establishments in France, and one in the Sahara at 
FEil-Golea, where is the tomb of Fr Charles de Foucauld. 

There are other solitaries in the Sahara, The French Cistercians 
have made a foundation near Lodi in the Atlas (Notre-Dame de 
Atlas) and English readers will lately have been able to read the 
account given by Madame Raissa Maritain (Adventures in Grace, 
page 178 seq.) of Pere Charles Henrion and his hermit life. But 
no account of this modern exodus to the Sahara and to Morocco 
would be complete without a word on a young Franciscan who died 
there as lately as 1988. Pere de Foucauld, before his conversion 
and in disguise, made a journey of exploration in Morocco. In 
those days there was no priest there at all, and when he was 
later living in the Sahara he wrote of the spirituai destitution of 
that country. It is worthwhile mentioning, therefore, that in 1939 
there were 74 priests (the majority of them Franciscans) and 
110,000 Catholics—French colonials for the most part—in French 
Morocco. 

Pére Charles André Poisonnier O.F.M. died at Tazert, Morocco, 
in 1938. He had gone there alone to work among the people under 
the inspiration of the example of Pére de Foucauld and his work 
among the Touaregs. André Poisonnier was a native of Roubaix in 
the extreme north of France; he was born on October 80, 1897, the 
sixth of eight children in a truly Christian family. After he had 
finished his schooling at the Institution Notre-Dame des Victoires 
in his home town, he made, with his school-fellows, an end-of-year 
retreat. Pére de Foucauld was adduced as an example in the course 
of the conferences, and this incidental reference determined the 
whole course of his life. After his military service he went out to 
Morocco ag a settler to Oulad-Chleuh, north-east of Rabat, but 
there was no happiness for him in this sort of life and he was soon 
in touch with the Franciscans at Rabat, He entered their novitiate 
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at Amiens and was solemnly professed in 1927 and ordained priest 
the following year. While he was a theological student at Mons-en- 
Baroeul he followed a medical course for a term or two at Lille 
University. A further year of study after his ordination, and he was 
ready to set out, under obedience, for Morocco. He embarked at 
Marseilles in November, 1929. 

Two notes, written at this time, are relevant here. ‘It is essen- 
tial to join prayer to action’, he writes; ‘I must endeavour, as far 
as possible, to obtain two hours of mental prayer daily: one in the 
morning, a half-hour in the evening, and half-an-hour at night, 
as during the past six years’. In a letter he wrote to his mother he 
sent a picture of Pére de Foucauld and remarked: ‘He it is who 
decided my life. This picture will remind you of my ideal and that 
my dearest wish is to pray and get prayers for the conversion of 
the Mahometans. I have offered my life for them’. He was sent 
eventually to Tazert. Charles de Foucauld had passed near there 
on his journey of exploration in 1883. A hermitage, a small chapel, 
a dispensary: Pére Charles-André Poissonnier (he had added the 
name Charles at his profession-—one can readily divine why) was 
ready to begin work among the Berbers. 

He began then a work in almost all respects like to that of Pére 
de Foucauld among the Touaregs. He must not yet preach the 
Gospel; he could show it though through his life. Charity, the very 
giving of self in the service of one’s neighbour, is the essential of 
the apostolate at all times—the spreading of the charity of Christ. 

He healed their wounds, acted as dentist on occasion, prescribed 
for their sickness. His clientéle rapidly mounted, and showed at 
the end of the first year upwards of 10,000 separate consultations. 
‘It is sometimes hard’, he wrote at this time; ‘one must have a 
patience that I am far from possessing. One must be smiling, 
affable, even after long hours at work, when all is by no means rosy 
and agreeable’. To help those who could not come to him, he took 
to making long journeys on muleback. 

His daily life was crowded, for up very early in the morning, 
after mental prayer and Mass, he would set out on his rounds. 
On arrival home, late at night perhaps, he had to prepare his 
simple meal, then he must say his Office, make his mental prayer 
and so to bed. In spite of such crowded tiring days he did not 
abandon his old habit of getting up during the night to pray. In 
1937 famine caused by drought added to his labours, for now he 
distributed to the starving population what grain he could obtain; 
soon typhus, as was to be expected, followed in the wake of famine. 
“The duty of my vocation obliges me to have direct and close con- 
tact with the natives’, he writes. ‘I accept willingly dangers which 
do not frighten me in the least. On the contrary, for I am staying 
here for the love of God. If I catch the disease . . . it will be the 
most fitting end for a priest’. 

On February 5, 1938, the expected happened, Pdre Poissonnier 
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was taken off to Marrakech where, despite all possible attention, 
he died on February 18. ‘I came here to make known the charity 
of Christ through that of his representative’, he had written. In 
dying at his labours, and through them, his highest desire was 
fulfilled. 

Pére de Foucauld’s method of apostolate is becoming increas- 
ingly better known and understood in France. The fraternity at 
El-Abdiodh has twenty-five postulants waiting to join, and Pare 
Poissonnier’s work at Tazert is being continued by Pére Abel Fauc 
O.F.M. Others, too, are seeking the desert. This movement to the 
Sahara (will it one day rival the exodus to the desert of early 
Christianity?) takes, naturally, Pére de Foucauld for its inspira- 
tion. In the Directory that he wrote for the Association of Prayer 
for the Conversion of the Heathen! he lays down so well the aims 
and method of this apostolate. 

‘Remembering that our Lord Jesus has said: ‘‘When thou 
makest a dinner or a supper, call not thy friends, nor thy brethren, 
nor thy kinsmen, nor thy neighbours who are rich; lest they also 

- invite thee again, and a recompense be made to thee. But when 
thou makest a feast call the poor, the maimed, the lame and the 
blind, And thou shalt be blessed, because they have not wherewith 
to make thee recompense: for recompense shall be made thee at 
the resurrection of the just’’, we shall then direct our efforts 
towards the conversion of those who are spiritually the poorest, 
the most crippled, the most blind, the infidel peoples of missionary 
countries; those who know not the Good News; who have no 
tabernacle, nor Sacrifice, nor Priest; the most abandoned souls, 
those who are most sick, the sheep that are indeed lost’. We can 
pray too that the author of these words may soon be proposed 
‘officially as a model for such work and invoked publicly in the 
Church. His Cause has been introduced; may its conclusion not 
long tarry. 


"IN THE BEGINNING WAS THE WORD 
A translation of part of St Thomas’s commentary 
on the Gospel of St John 
BY 
eed BP 
To understand this term ‘word’ we should note that, as Aristotle 
teaches, vocal sounds are signs of movements within the soul. In 
Scripture, of course, it is usual for things signified to be called by 
the names of the signs, as in 1 Cor. 11: ‘But the rock was Christ’. 
But it is necessary that what is within our soul and expressed by 
our spoken word, should itself be called word. Whether the term 
‘word’ belongs first to what is uttered by the voice, or to the con- 
cept within the soul, is not immediately relevant. It is none the 


1 Now the Association Charles de Foucauld, 5 rue Monsieur, Paris VIle, 
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less clear that what exists within the mind and is expressed by 
the sound is prior to the word uttered by the voice, since it is its 
cause. If therefore we wish to know what is the word within the 
soul, let us see what is meant by what is uttered by the exterior 
vocal sound, 

Now there are three things in our intellect: (1) the intellectual 
power itself; (2) the species! of the thing understood, which is the 
form of the intellect, related to it as the species of colour is to the 
pupil of the eye; and (3)'the intellect’s actual operation, which is 
understanding. But none of these is signitied by the word uttered 
by-the voice. The term ‘stone’, for instance, does not signify the 
substance of the intellect, for that is not the speaker’s intention; 
nor does it signify the species, which is that by which the intellect 
understands, for this also is not intended by the speaker; nor does 
it signify the act of understanding, for that act does not go outside 
the subject but remains within. Therefore, what is properly called 
the interior word is that which is formed by the one who under- 
stands, in his act of understanding. But the intellect forms two 
things, according to its two operations. By the operation which is 
called the understanding of indivisible things it forms a definition; 
but by the operation which consists in a process of affirmation and 
denial it forms a judgment, or something of that sort, and there- 
fore that which is so formed and expressed by the operation of the 
intellect either defining or judging, is signified by an external 
sound. That is why the philosopher says that the idea which a 
term signifies is the definition. What is so expressed, i.e., formed 
in the mind, is called the interior word, and is related to the in- 
tellect not as that by which the intellect understands, but as that 
in which it understands; because in what is so expressed and 
formed, the intellect sees the nature of the thing understood. So we 
have the meaning of the term ‘word’. 

From what has been said, we are able to see that a word is 
always something which proceeds from the intellect in the act of 
understanding, and secondly that a word is always an idea and 
likeness of a thing understood. Now if the knower and that which 
is understood happen to be one and the same thing, then the word 
is the idea and likeness of the intellect from which it proceeds. 
If, however, the knower and what is understood are not one and 
the same, then the word is not the likeness and idea of the knower, 
but of the thing understood; just as the concept one has of stone 
is the likeness only of stone. But when the intellect understands 
itself the word is then the likeness and idea of the intellect. And 
therefore Augustine, De Trin. Bk. IV, c. 5, places a likeness of 
the Trinity in the soul when the mind understands itself, but not 


1 Species is that intelligible form of a thing by which, or in and through which, 
the thing becomes an object of our knowledge. Scholastics distinguish between 
the species involved in sensitive and in intellectual knowledge. For fuller dis- 
cussion see Maritain: Petite Logique, p. 28, and Les Degrés du Savoir, ch, 38. 
section ili, 
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when it understands other things. It is clearly necessary therefore 
to posit a word in every intellectual nature, because it pertains 
essentially to understanding that the intellect in the act of under- 
standing should form something; but this thing is called a word. 


_ Therefore it is necessary to posit a word in every intelligent being. 


Intellectual nature is, however, threefold: human, angelic, and 
divine. And therefore there is a human word, which is mentioned 
in Ps, 13: “The fool has said in his heart, there is no God’; also 
an’angelic word, mentioned in Zacharias, c. 1:9, and in many 
other places in Holy Scripture: ‘The angel said to me’, ete.; and 
thirdly there is a divine word, mentioned in Gen. 1:5: ‘God said, 
Let there be light’, etc. When, therefore, the Evangelist says: 
‘In the beginning was the Word’, he is clearly not speaking of a 
human word, nor of an angelic word, because each of these words 
is made; for both man and angel have a cause and beginning of 
their being and operation. But the word of a man or angel cannot 
exist before they themselves come into being. With what word the 
Evangelist is concerned he makes clear when he says that this 
word is not made, since all things are made by it. It is therefore 
the Word of God of which John is here speaking. 

It should be noted, however, that the Word differs from our 
human words in three respects. The first difference is, as Augus- 
tine teaches, that a human word is capable of being formed before 
it is actually formed: itor when I wish to conceive the idea of 


_stone I must do so by a process of reasoning, and so it is with 


respect to everything else understood by us, except perhaps in 
the case of first principles which, since they are naturally known, 
are known instantly without any reasoning process. So long, there- 
fore, as the intellect proceeds discursively, it runs hither and 
thither; and the formation of the idea is not perfect until the 
intellect conceives perfectly the nature of the thing; then only 
does the concept have its perfect nature, then only does it have 
the nature of a word, Whence it is that in our soul there is thought, 


by which we mean the process of enquiry, and a word which is 
then formed in perfect contemplation of a truth. So our human 


word is first potential, before being actual. But the Word of God 
is always actual, and therefore the term thought is not properly 
applied to the Word of God, for as St Augustine says, De Trin. 
Bk. IV, c. 14: ‘The word of God is not spoken of as a thought, 
lest it should be believed that there is something changeable in 
God’. Therefore, what Anselm says: ‘To speak is, in God, nothing 
else than to consider thoughtfully’, is inexact. 

The second difference between a human word and the divine 
Word is that human words are imperfect, but the divine Word is 
altogether perfect. Because we cannot express all our concepts in 
a single word we need many imperfect words, by which we give 
separate expression to everything that is known to us. It is not so 
in God. Since he understands both himself and whatever else he 
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understands, in one act through his essence, one divine Word is 
expressive of everything that is in him; not only what pertains to 
the Father, but what pertains to creatures also. Otherwise the 
divine Word would be imperfect. So Augustine says: ‘If there was 
less in the Word than is contained in the knowledge of the speaker, 
the Word would be imperfect, but it is clear that it is supremely 
perfect. Therefore it is clear that it is only one’. Job III, 14: 
‘God has spoken once’. 

The third difference is that a human word is not of the same 
nature as ourselves, but the divine Word is of the same nature as 
God; and is therefore something subsisting in the divine nature. 
For the concept which our intellect forms of anything has only 
intelligible being in our soul; but the soul’s act of understanding 
is not the same thing as its natural being, since the soul is not 
identical wth its own operation, and therefore the word which our 
intellect forms is not part of the soul’s essence but is accidental 
to it. In God, however, to understand and to be are the same; and 
hence the word of the divine intellect is not an accident but belongs 
to God’s nature. It must therefore be subsistent, because what- 
ever is in God’s nature is God. Thus Damascene says that ‘God is 
the substantial word and subsistent being. But other words, that 
is to say human words, are qualities of the soul’. 

It follows then from the above, that word, strictly speaking, is 
always to be taken personally in God, since all it implies is some- 
thing expressed by the knower. It follows also that the Word in 
God is a likeness of him from whom it proceeds; that it is coeternal 
with him from whom it proceeds, since it was not potentially 
formable before it was formed, but was always actual; that it is 
equal to the Father, since it is perfect and expressive of the whole 
being of the Father; and that it is coessential and consubstantial 
with the Father since it subsists in his nature. Since, also, in every 
nature that which proceeds, having likeness in nature to that from 
which it proceeds, is called son; and since this word proceeds in 
likeness and identity of nature with that from which it proceeds, 
it is clear that the Word is fittingly and properly called the Son, 
and its production is rightly called a generation. Thus it is clear 
what is meant by the term Word. 

Four questions arise, however, from this. Two come from St 
John Chrysostom, of which the first is: why does John the Evan- 
gelist leave aside the Father and begin immediately with the Son, 
saying ‘In the beginning was the Word’? There is a twofold reply 
to this. One answer is that the Father was known to all through 
the Old Testament, although not as Father but as God; the Son 
was unknown and therefore in the New Testament, which is con- 
cerned with knowledge of the Word, St John begins with ‘the 
Word, i.e., with the Son. The other reply is that we are led to 
knowledge of the Father through the Son. Later (in ch. 17, v. 16) 
we read: “Father, T have manifested thy name to them whom 
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thou hast given me’. The Evangelist therefore wishing to lead the 
faithful to knowledge of the Father, fittingly began with the Son, 
referring to the Father immediately afterwards when he Says: 
‘And the Word was with God’. 

The second question is also from Chrysostom. Since, as was said 
above, the Word proceeds as Son, why does John say ‘Word’ and 
not ‘Son’? There is a twofold reply to this also. First, that ‘Son’ 
indicates something generated, and hearing of the generation of 
the Son one might think that generation to be of the kind known 
to us from experience, that is to say material generation involving 
change. So John did not say ‘Son’ but ‘Word’, which implies an 
intelligible procession, so that it might not be thought that divine 
generation is a material generation involving change. Showing 
that the Son is begotten from God without change, he anticipated 
a mistaken opinion by using the term Word. ‘he other reason for 
the Evangelist’s treating of the Word was that the Word came to 
make known the Father. So, as the idea of making known is im- 
plied more in the term ‘Word’ than in the term ‘Son’, the former 
term was preferred. 

The third question, which comes from Augustine (83 Quest., 
q. 63), is as follows. In the Greek logos is found where we have 
‘word’. But since logos means both idea and word, why have 
translators rendered it by word and not by idea, for idea also is 
something intrinsic just as much as word is. My answer is that, 
strictly speaking, idea indicates the concept of the mind precisely 
as in the mind, even although something external may be pro- 
duced by means of it, Word on the other hand signifies a relation- 
ship precisely to the external. Therefore, because the Evangelist 
intends to signify by logos not only relation to the Father and the 
existence of the Son in the Father, but also the operative power of 
the Son through which all things have been made, the Fathers 
have translated logos by ‘word’, which implies a relationship to 
what is external, rather than by ‘idea’, which only indicates the 
- concept of the mind. ' 

The fourth question is taken from Origen. It is this. In many 
places in Scripture where God’s word is spoken of, word is men- 
tioned with the addition ‘of God’—‘word of God’: e.g., Hecles. 
1:5: ‘Fount of wisdom is the word of God in the heavens’; and 
Apoc, 12, 13: “His name is the word of God’. Why then does the 
Hvangelist not say, when he speaks here of the Word ol God : a 
the beginning was the Word of God’, instead of only ‘the Word’? 
My answet is that although there are many participated truths 
there is only one absolute truth which by its very essence Is truth, 
namely the divine being itself, the Truth by which all things are 
true. Similarly there is one absolute wisdom raised above all 
things, the divine wisdom by participation in which all the wise 
are wise. There is also one absolute Word, by participating ip 
which all in whom there is a word are said to speak. There is the 
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divine Word which is of itself the Word raised above all words. 
In order to convey this divine transcendence of the Word, the 
Evangelist has placed before us simply ‘Word’ without any addi- 
tion, And because the Greeks when they wished to signify some- 
thing which in its being was apart from and elevated above all 
other things, were accustomed to add the article to the name 
which signified that thing, the Evangelist also, wishing to signity 
the separateness and loftiness of this Word above all things, added 
the article to the word logos; just as the Platonists wishing to 
signify separated substances, for instance separated good or man, 
spoke of ‘the good in itself’ or ‘the man in himself’. Thus in 
Latin we might say ‘In Verbum’—the Word. 


TH Bae AR OelO Gy ee Orr, 
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By JuLien WISNIEWSKY 

Our Lapy has a prominent place in the mystery of the Incarna- 
tion. The time when the Church celebrates this mystery, that is, 
Christmastide—Advent, Christmas, Epiphany—is a sort of pro- 
longed feast of Mary. No wonder that her place in Christmas 
carols and especially in Polish ones is outstanding. 


The Blessed Trinity: The significance of our Lady can only be 


fully understood it it is viewed from the most fundamental truth, 
namely, the Blessed Trinity ‘from whom all things proceed’. 

In the Polish carols there is full awareness of this fact: 

I believe in one God in heaven 

The Father who created this world for himself 
And in Jesus his Son, 

In all things equal to the Father 

Our Lord. 

He desiring to save our human race 

From the high heaven descended on earth 
And was conceived of the Holy Ghost 

Is born among beasts 

From the maiden Mary... 

This carol, which seems to be the Creed specially arranged for 
Christmastide, gives the proper setting for the whole problem. 
It introduces the right order. But it does not exhaust all the ways 
in which this truth is presented. There are other carols of rather 
more descriptive character: 

God’s Archangel Gabriel - 
Is sent to maiden Mary 
From the Trinity’s most blessed Majesty. 

Sometimes carols follow very closely the traditional teaching 
that Mary is the Mother of the Divine Logos, the daughter of God 
the Father and the Spouse of the Holy Ghost:1 


1 Pohle-Preuss: Mariology p. 19, 
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O daughter of the Hternal Father, 
Mother of God’s only Son, 
Bride of God’s Holy Spirit, 
You are the ‘lemple of God, Three in One. 

There are also references to our Lady in carols which are com- 

posed in a form resembling doxologies. ‘Lo take an example: 
Glory be to God—one in the Trinity, 
T'o the Father, to the Son and to the Holy Ghost, 
To him, who is in three persons 
But one in Divinity, 
And glory be to the Mother of the Son, 
To the Maiden unspotted and holy .. . 

Mother of God: The greatest title of Mary is ‘God bearer’— 
‘Theotokos’ as the Greek Fathers said, ‘Deipara’ as say the 
Latins. The significance and consequences of this title must be 
realised in any true devotion to our Lady. 

“We confess’, says St Athanasius, ‘that the Son of God became 
man by the assumption of flesh from the Virgin Mother of God’,? 
and St Gregory Nazianzen declares: ‘Let him who will not accept 
Mary as the Mother of God be excluded from God’. 

The carols dwell very often on the divine Maternity, Sometimes 
they sing simply that she is the Mother of God: 

Oh joyful news, she brought forth a son, 
Mother Divine, the most pure.. . 
And after to Mary honour is given 

7 As Mother of God she is confessed . . . 


Tidings have come unto us 
A Virgin brings forth a Son 
True God, infinite, 

By the sentence Divine 

In Bethlehem of Judea... 

We can also find in these carols the comparison of the nativity 
of our Lord trom Mary, with ‘the eternal nativity’—the eternal 
~ generation of the Logos from the Father, before time in the mys- 
tery of the blessed Trinity: 

From heaven and bosom of the Father, the Lord proceeds, 
Behold—this day of Mary, Jesus born... 

» Before all ages begotten of the Father, in time of a Mother 

DOP o04 

Who in eternity is of the family of the Father 
Without a mother, from a mother this day for man’s offence 
In a manger among the beasts, bound in swaddling clothes 
Has his birth, has his birth indeed. . . 

The greatness of the Nativity is underlined sometimes in 
another way, as when a carol says that: 


2 Orat. contra Arianos IV, n.32, quoted by Pohle-Preuss loc cit. 
3 Epist. 101 ad Cledon, ¢. 1, quoted by Pohle-Preuss id. 
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A Virgin... brought forth the Redeemer 
Her Creator—inost Wonderful 
And parent... 
But always these Polish carols show an awareness that Christ, 
born from Mary, is the Son of the Eternal God: 
For sinful man, the Son of God most high 
Of a Virgin pure was born, in a crib is laid, 
Between two beasts he lies, O inconceivable . 
Who, O who, O Creator, Lord of the universe entire 
Laid thee there upon straw of Bethlehem’s poor 
manger? 
Oh eternal Son of God, uncreated 
But born today of the maiden Mary... 


Our darling dear 
The fair sweet son 
Are you of your Mother poor? 
Son of the Father infinite, incomprehensible, 
God-man himself. 
Mary’s sanctity: Mary surpasses all other creatures in sanctity. 
The Council of Trent declared that Mary was by a special privi- 
lege preserved from venial as well as mortal sin through her life- 
time. In 1854 her Immaculate Conception became a dogma of 
the Catholic faith. St Ephrem places in the mouth of the church 
of Edessa these words: “Yes, truly, O Lord, thou and thy mother 
are the only ones who are perfectly beautiful in every way;- for 
in thee, O Lord, there is no spot, and in thy mother no stain 
whatever... .4 
Let us quote a few carols dealing with Mary’s sanctity; first a 
general statement of grace in Mary, and then the amount of these 
heavenly gifts, closely following the schoolmen’s axiom alii ad 
mensuram gratiam acceperunt, Maria autem gratiae plenitudinem: 
You have found Grace with your Lord... . 
Only on ‘you, the heavenly gifts 
Ave bestowed by God without measure, 
You are full of the grace all men desire 
Given to you from God. 
The belief in Mary’s exceptional holiness is presented in the 
next song: ry 
Ainoug women 
Clean maidens 
Thou art the purest. 
O queen of the angels 
No one to God 
Was more pleasing than thou. . . 
And finally her Immaculate Conception is also mentioned: 
You are full of light 


eee 
4 St Ephrem, Carmina nisibina n.27, quoted by P. Pourrat, ‘Christian Spiri- 
tuality’ I, p. 238. 
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And of great humility 
Conceived without sin 
And full of all glory. 
Through your nativity 
The world was consoled... . 

Mary the Virgin: In connection with the perpetual virginity of 
Mary, St Augustine writes: Virgo concipiens, virgo pariens, virgo 
moriens.’ This statement describes the matter of the dogma of 
faith. We believe that Mary was a virgin before, during, as well 
as after the birth of her divine Son. To use the theological ex- 
pressions: Mary was virgin ante partum, in partu et post partum. 

Sometimes carols, like the following, express clearly the belief 
in Mary’s virginity ante partum. 

He came conceived in the pure womb 
Of the Immaculate Maiden, 
In the simplicity of our poor flesh 
Not appreciated by the world... . 
Other carols deal with Mary’s virginity in partu: 
A lily is in blossom 
It is the maiden mild 
Who gave to us her own Son 
O happy news. 
She brought him forth in gladness 
In fullness of her maidenhead 
She blossomed forth a flowerlet 
Which has its roots in heaven... . 
The following quotation mentions Mary’s virginity post partum: 
A maiden conceived the Son 
she brought forth Christ 
and remained pure virgin. 
As an example of an affirmation of the complete doctrine that 
Mary was an inviolate we may notice the words of this carol: 
Before delivery a virgin, 
After it a maiden clean, 
And in the miraculous childbirth. 
Her purity begins... . fi 

The Liturgical Message: In order to present the position of 
Mary not as related to dogmatic truth considered in itself, but in 
relation to dogma lived through the mysteries of the liturgical 
year, it is necessary to show how Mariology is expressed in the 
official prayers of the Church. The same spirit is also found in 
the carols. 

There is no need to dwell too long on the kind of cult that our 
Lady receives in carols. The cult offered there to her is traditional. 
It is superior to the veneration rendered to all other saints and 
yet distinct from the worship given to God alone. In other words, 
to use a technical expression, there is in carols a clear cut division 
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of dulia, hyperdulia and latria. 

The relationship of our Lady to the blessed Trinity is expressed 
also in liturgical symbols by saying that Mary was preordained. 
This predestination of Mary we can find in these Polish carols: 

The Lord had foreseen thee before all ages 

And destined Thee for his temple on earth... . 

She brought forth the Lord of ages, because she 
was chosen 

Foreseen from ages... . 

Mary is indeed foreseen in the Old Testament. When during 
Christmastide the Old Testament is read in the Church’s prayers, 
we share in the attitude of mind of the patriarchs and seers of 
Israel, who looked forward to the coming of the Messias, Mary 
had been hailed in the prophecies of the Old Testament. She 
occupies there an important position, which is commemorated in 
the liturgy. It is natural, therefore, that the carols should refer to 
these Old Testament symbols. 

Accomplished were all the hopes 

Of the patriarchs of old 

The longing of all was fulfilled 

When the word was born of a virgin. . . 

O Isaias rejoice with us, 

What in spirit you foresaw, that with our eyes we see 

Behold a virgin has brought forth a Son. . 

O holy mother of God, O holy virgin of virgins 

You are the root of Jesse, you bear a flower of sweet 
perfume, 

You are inviolate and become the very gate of heaven 

God’s entry, when he came into this world. 

The burning bush of Moses, ‘yet unconsumed 

Was your sign O maiden Mother. 

God has chosen you as temple and ark of the covenant 

When in your pure womb, dwelt the eternal Lord of 
heaven. 

When taking part in the mystery of the Incarnation with the 
Church, one is led also through the events of Mary’s life con- 
nected with it. In this particular period of the liturgical year we 
celebrate certain special feasts of her own, such as the Immaculate 
Conception, Kxpectation, Purification, and some in which she is 
connected with Christ, such as the Nativity, Circumcision, 
Epiphany. All the events commemorated in these feasts are also 
presented in carols. To take a few examples: 

(a) The Hxpectation.6 Our Lady replies to the Archangel’s 
greetings : 


6 This feast, which is not in the universal calendar and falls on December 18th, 
may be considered as the duplicate of that of the Annunciation. In reality it is 
the feast of the Annunciation transferred to this date, since that feast on 
March 25th, generally falling in ent, cannot always be celebrated with fitting 
solemnity. cf. Cabrol, The Year's Liturgy, vol. T, p. 89. ‘ 
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‘Always I have wished 

To be the handmaid of God’s mother 

Be it done according to thy word.’ 

As soon as she said these words 

The Lord was conceived in her womb 

And by this consent, she gave praise and glory to God. 

(b) The Presentation. Sometimes the events of Mary’s life pass 
before us, as though remembered in her own thoughts. There is, 
for instance, one carol describing our Lady sitting beside the 
sleeping Christ and thinking of his future as Redeemer, under the 
influence of Anna’s prophetical words, said during the presentation 
in the temple. Mary is afraid of Christ’s future, as every mother 
is afraid for her child: . 

Gabriel’s words console with hope. 
Sometimes the prophetical words of Anna 
Bring anxiety smouldering in her heart. 
Her joy is mingled with fear 

And fear spreads abroad 

Darkening her holy face, . . 

(c) There are also carols speaking of many events of Mary’s 
life as, for instance, this one, which in the stanzas quoted com- 
memorates four ‘journeys’ which were made by our Lady. 

You went first into the hill country 
To visit Mlizabeth 

And her you sanctified 

And John’s birth. 

Then Octavius’s order 

Compels you to go to Bethlehem 
In a hard time; 

And there ‘you bring forth Jesus. 
Soon the cruel Herod 

Would tear your jewel from you 
And with him you flee to Egypt 
A stranger in strange homes. 
Every year according to the law 
According to God’s decree 

You journey to Jerusalem 

T'o attend the holy meeting. 
Once God’s calamity 

Brings you a great sorrow 
When you lose your Son 

And are in despair... . 

(d) The Epiphany. Most of the carols dealing with the miracle 
in Cana present Mary’s role there accurately according to the 
Gospels. The following quotation, however, in merry mood, adds 
some new details not mentioned in the New Testament. According 
to this carol, after the miracle was performed, the host asked 
Mary to taste the wine; she did it, and she enjoyed it: 
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When the holy maiden had tasted the wine, 
She asked for a glass filled to the brim 

And she said: I will drink tonight 

This miraculous wine 

In Cana of Galilee... . 

There is one title of Mary, closely connected with the Church’s 
prayer and describing well Mary’s part in the redemptive work of 
Christ. This title is the ‘Second Eve’. It explains Mary’s position 
in the supernatural solidarity of redeemed mankind, with Christ, 
the Head of his mystical Body, Christ the new Adam, who washed 
away original sin. 

The human race was lost through a woman, Eve, but has also 
been saved through a woman, Mary, the,new Eve. 

This point is clearly expressed in carols: 

What Eve lost, the Virgin restored 

She bore a Son, O marvellous news... . 
The Lord created Adam 

Father of the human race 

And Eve the mother 

With an apple they sinned 

But you have restored what Eve had lost. 

Finally, certain stanzas of these carols composed in the form 
of prayers, are often connected with our Lady. Some carols, when 
contemplating the mystery of the Incarnation, cannot stop at 
the mere description, but burst out in forms of praise : 

Praise and glory to our Lord 

Born of the maiden Mary, 

For he has come to those he fashioned 

Fleeing from his heavenly courts, 

O grant that he may gain us, whom sin oppressed 
So let us sing—ever holy, holy, holy. 

Other carols teach that the consideration of the Nativity should 
finish in a prayer: 

The little child let us welcome 
- Born from a maiden, 

Our Creator, let us ask him 

For a footstool in heaven. 

There are also carols in which prayers are addressed to our Lady 

alone: 
O maiden so mighty 
We cry day and night 
Be to us sinners a help in our plight 
Through thy intercession 
Obtain the remission 
Of sins, and salvation.—Amen. 
O Immaculate Mary 
The predestined mother, 
For the sake of the Infant 
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luying poor in the manger 
Win my soul for your vassal 
In the heavenly mansions. 

The prayers contained in other carols worship God explicitly 

through the intercession of our Lady: 
It is right that we bless thee 
And ask that thou pleadest 
With thy Son, that great God may forgive us 
Our debts through thy merits.—Amen. 
Grant us, Virgin, ask your Son, 
From exile here to bring us home 
Through Christ thy womb’s fruit. . . . 

The true devotion to our Lady is the best way to him, who said 
that he is the Way. 

The aim of this paper was to show the basis of this ‘Way of 
Mary’ as presented in the Polish Christmas Carols. It seems that 
carols were also used as means to teach in a form of simple songs, 
the true devotion to our Lady, We may conclude with the follow- 
ing quotations which dwell on this “Way of Mary’: 

O venerable Mary, show us the sure way 

Of the commandments of your almighty God, 
He is the only hope 

Of our salvation, 

O beloved of God 

We beg thee, be a straight way unto us 
Leading to perfect life, 

Bring us to eternal bliss... . 


; REVIEWS 
Sous L’Invocation DE Saint JEROME. Par Valery Larbaud. (Gall- 

mard, 200 franes, 8rd edition, 1946.) 
~~ Perhaps ‘Under the aegis of St Jerome’ would best translate the 
title. For here is a well-known man of letters telling us that St 
Jerome, his personality, his literary style and his enthusiasms 
have been his inspiration throughout. ‘What! Pray to St Jerome?’ 
a young friend had said to him, ‘you might as well pray to St 
Augustine; they are both too learned to listen to us.’ From the 
literary point of view it is Jerome the translator who appeals to 
M. Larbaud. For Jerome rightly regarded translating as a fine art; 
his De optimo genere interpretandi, Hp, lvii, is, of course, the 
classic and M. Larbaud felt impelled to copy it out word for word. 
And what a translator Jerome himself proved! We all know of 
his Latin version of the Bible. But do we realise that its perfection 
is due to the fact that it was but the culmination of a long series 
of translations? Long before this he had translated Didymus the 
Blind De Spiritw Sancto and very much of Origen. But these were 
not inspired writers: hence his famous distinction: ‘In translat- 
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ing Greek authors—save in the case of Holy Scripture where the 
very order of the words is a sacrament (mysterium), 1 do not 
translate word for word, but sense of sense’ (Hp. lvii, 5, cf. his 
words on Hzech. i 13, v 12, and on Mich. i 16). A translator, he 
reminds Rufinus, ii 25, is not inspired, ‘for he is not a prophet’. 
Verse after verse in the Vulgate New Testament contains precisely 
the same number of words as in the Greek. 

Would it be an impertinence to say that every would-be literary 
man should at least peruse this really remarkable volume? 


Huan Pops, O.P., D.8.8. 


BENEDICTINES OF Topay. By Dom Romanus Rios, O.S.B., Monk 
of St Augustine’s Abbey, Ramsgate. (Stanbrook Abbey Press; 


np: 

Very few people know much about the history of the Benedic- 
tine order in modern times. We know that it is an order with a 
venerable past and that it came to an abrupt end in this country 
at the Reformation, and that in spite of this it is still flourishing, 
but the history of the intervening period is, it may be guessed, 
for most people almost a blank. Dom Romanus Riog helps us to 
fill in this gap. He shows how the French Revolution and its 
aftermath brought disaster to the order on the continent almost 
as great as that of the Reformation in Mngland. From about one 
thousand monasteries in Murope in 1780, the number had 
dwindled to fifty in 1880, and of all the once famous Congregations 
only five, including the English, survived to the present time. 
But the last century has witnessed a no less remarkable revival. 
Beginning with the restoration of the French Congregation by 
Dom Guéranger in 1830, the movement spread to Germany with 
the foundation of the Beuronese congregation and from there to 
Belgium. In Italy the Old Cassinese congregation was reformed in 
1857 and spread not only over Kurope but to America and Aus- 
tralia, and now the order has spread over the whole world and 
numbers, including all houses following the Benedictine Rule, 
over a thousand. 

Such is the achievement of the past century in mere numbers. 
Dom Romanus then goes on to show something of the character 
of the men who have built up the order in modern times. They 
include a Pope (Pius VII), a Cardinal (Dusmet), several bishops, 
some heroic men and saintly women, and a notable number of 
martyrs, including the martyrs of the Spanish Civil War of 1936-7, 
among whom the whole of Dom Romanus’s own community of 
Kl Pueyo finds a place. One cannot but admire the record and 
achievement of these men, and the diversity of character and the 
variety of the work achieved by them show the breadth of the 
Benedictine spirit. But yet one must admit that it does not make 
very inspiring reading, and, in spite of the fact that Dom Romanus 
is careful to show how all these different characters were formed 
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by the Rule, one does not feel that it gives anything like a true 
picture of the Benedictine spirit. The chief reason for this, we 
think, is that the concentration on the lives of individual monks 
and nuns tends to make one lose sight of the greatness of the 
whole movement. We get instances of individual piety and holi- 
ness but little sense of the corporate whole. This is a particular 
weakness in dealing with the Benedictine order, because it is of 
the very essence of the Benedictine spirit that the individual 
monk is a member of a body and belongs to a whole which is 
greater than himself. It is for this reason that the liturgy is the 
typical prayer of the monk because it marks the subordination 
of the prayer of the individual to the prayer of the Church, which 
is the prayer of Christ himself. In the same way the holiness which 
is typical of a monk is surely that which comes from his incor- 
poration in Christ. It is the lack of this distinctive character in 
so many of the lives which Dom Romanus studies which makes 
one feel that it is not truly representative of the Benedictine life. 
As a result, though his book tells us much about certain indivi- 
dual Benedictine monks and nuns, we do not feel that it gives 

‘any adequate idea of the spirit and meaning of the Benedictine 


life today. DeBaG: 
His Winn is Our Peacu, By Gerald Vann, O.P. (Sheed and Ward; 


The advertisements in our newspapers and magazines have 
been urging us, as the year comes to its end, to prepare for the 
second Christmas of peace time. The very phrase that is used 
reflects the attitude of so many. After the horrors of a long war 
we are now at peace. Everything now takes place in a ‘peace-time’ 
mood. Our young people have left the Services or the factories to 
return to their ‘peace-time’ work, their ‘peace-time’ way of life. 
‘Post-war’ and “peace-time’, they have the same meaning. That 
is the tragedy. The day of peace is but a negation, it is not war: 
it is the cessation of the noise of war, the silence that comes when 
the guns have ceased fire. It is the time for doing what we have 
not had time to do for so long when our liberties were restricted, 
when we were at the beck and call of those who were leading us 
in the common cause. Restrictions are going; we are now free, 
free to do what we like when we like and how we like. Aud yet 
man is not happy. This day of peace has become for him a day 
of disillusionment. Somehow it has not come out in the way he 
had planned, He fought a war for peace; now he has no war, but 
he also has no peace. Wherever he looks he sees misery and 
trouble or the threat of trouble; everywhere there is distress, 
hunger, suffering. It is understandable that even good people 
should be disturbed and disappointed. The fruits of victory have 
not been peace. But then peace is not the fruit of war. It is pale 
thing which is real and positive and lying deep in the heart o 
man, not in the material world about him. Is it possible, then, to 
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be ab peace in this vale of tears? Where is peace? Who can give 
it to us? Let us hear again the message of this time which is also 
Advent time, the time of the Coming of the Prince of Peace. He 
came not only to redeem us but to bring us peace. That was the 
angelic message which the shepherds heard on the slopes of Beth- 
lehem. That is the message which he gave and gives to those who 
follow him. ‘My peace I give to you’. It is from him alone that we 
can obtain true peace. He will give it but we must ask. It is, 
maybe, that we have asked for the wrong thing, that we have 
looked for the wrong thing. ‘Not as the world giveth, give I peace’. 
What then ig the answer? In la sua voluntade é la nostra pace. 
In his will is our peace. Around these words of Dante, the author 
of this little book under review builds five simple essays or medi- 
tations on the nature of peace and the way of peace. He examines 
with keen insight the difficulties that confront the soul in its 
search for peace and shows where it is that their solution lies. 
Five chapters simply, clearly and beautifully written. They will 
help equally the learned and the unlearned. In a true sense the 
author has worked out a simple and practical philosophy of life 
in these pages. You should read this little book and keep it by 
your bedside. KENNETH WyKEHAM-GEORGE, O.P. 


CH RST MATS Cyan ss 
WestTBROOK’S cards are becoming a familiar feature of many 
Catholic homes at Christmas time. His energy and perseverance 
have won hima deserved place on the mantelpiece from Christmas 
Eve till Twelfth Night. For 1946 he offers some new designs of 
his own, but he has in particular sought a Catholic public by 
combining with other designers in producing a great variety of 
greeting cards. He now includes in his catalogue a set of the 
well known Prinknash Cards executed by the Benedictines; also 
among his stock the interested reader will find the work of Philip 
Hagreen, Brenda Rutherford, Doris Pailthorpe and Gilbert 
Sheedy. The catalogue, free on request, may be had from: 
Hdward R. Westbrook, 11 Dorset Road South, Bezxhill-on-Sea, 
Sussex. 
For another selection the reader should apply to the headquarters 
of the Catholic Action Girls’ Organisation (22 Brainham Gardens, 
S.W.5), as they are making a drive for ‘Only Christian Christmas 
Cards’, a campaign which might be disastrous if Christian art 
were restricted to the sentimental repository art of the past, but 
which in the hands of C.A.G.O. will be directed to a successful 
issue. 
SONGS OF THE Great ‘O's. By ‘om Piper (from M. Bleaden, 36 
Chepstow Villas, W. 11; 7d. post free). 

This should be an acceptable Christmas card for priests and 
religious, consisting as it does of a translation of the O Antiphons 
and a sequence of verses inspired by them. 


== London’s Greatest ——= 


Catholic Book Centre 


NEW & SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS 
Lenpine Lisrary 
Reapine Room 
Read Duckett’s Register. 
The new Catholic Literary 
Monthly. 8d. per copy; 4/- 
per annum, post free 
Visit our Extensive Showrooms 


where you can Browse or Buy 


Duckett 


140 STRAND, W.C.2 
Phone: TEMple Bar 3008 
Telegrams: 

Gallows, Estrand, London 


Ready November | th 


WHATSOEVER HE 
SHALL SAY 


The First Theophila Correspondence 
by 


Ferdinand Valentine, 
O.P, 


Price 5s. net 


A practical book for those 
who wish to live a normal life 
of prayer & work inthe world 


Blackfriars Publications 


LES EDITIONS DU CERF 


The French Dominican Publishing House 


Le Saint-ESpRIT DANS LA VIE CHRETIENNE 


A Gardeil, O.P. 5/- 


DriEvu DE MaRIE DANS LA SAINT-ROSAIRE 


COMPAGNONS D’ETERNITE 


La FRANCE, Pays DE MIssIon 


P. Boulanger 2; 
A.M. Carre, O.P. 2/6 
Godin et Daniel 3/8 


La SAINTE ViERGE, FIGURE DE L’EGLISE 7/- 


Lists with revised prices sent on application. 


English Agents : 


Blackfriars Publications 


St Giles Oxford 


BLACKFRIARS PUBLICATIONS 


WHATSOEVER HE SHALL SAY. A series of letters on 
Prayer and the Spiritual Life written to an imaginary 
young woman, Theophila, by Ferdinand Valentine. 
Will be obtainable after the first week of Decem- 
ber. 5/- 


EVE and THE GRYPHON by Gerald Vann. Deals with 
Christian life for women living in the world, with 
Our Lady, St Catherine, St Monica and Beatrice as 
models. Ready in December. Revised price 6/- 


AN OLD APOSTLE SPEAKS. Sermons and addresses 
by Fr Vincent McNabb, hitherto unpublished and 
including an autobiographical sketch spoken at his 
jubilee of Priesthood. A Memoir by Fr Gerald Vann 
makes a fitting introduction. 1/6 


PILGRIM CROSS. An illustrated account of the VEZE- 
LAY PEACE PILGRIMAGH in which thirty British 
pilgrims carried a heavy Cross from Dieppe to Veze- 
lay, a distance of nearly 300 miles, in July, 1946. 
70 photographs. . In the press. 


Blackfriars Publications St Giles Oxford 


Printed at the Ditchling Press, Ditchling, Hassocks, Sussex, England. 


